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Charles W. Eliot and Academic Freedom 
By WILLIS RUDY 


State Teachers College, Worcester, Mass. 


No UNIVERSITY LEADER, in the years following 
the Civil War, exerted a greater influence upon 
American higher education than Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot, president of Harvard University. 
In 1921, Eliot was the ‘‘grand old man’”’ of 
American education, a venerable Olympian who, 
despite his 87 years, remained in full possession 
of his accustomed intellectual 
years before, he had retired from his university 
presidency, but this by no means meant retire- 
ment from the controversies of the educational 
arena. Never in Eliot’s 40-year long adminis- 
tration had a serious case arisen involving free- 
dom of teaching, but by the early 1920’s the 
political climate had changed. Winds of doc- 
trine which threatened to reach tornado pro- 
portions were blowing across the academic land- 
scape, and the aged educator felt impelled to 
take pen in hand to defend the intellectual free- 
dom he had long cherished. 


vigor. Twelve 


It is interesting, today, to recall the cireum- 
stances which called forth this expression of 
views. Eliot’s successor, A. Lawrence Lowell, 
had resisted, for at least six years, a mounting 
tide of criticism directed against members of his 
faculty such as Miinsterberg, Laski, Frankfurter, 
and Chafee, who were alleged to be ‘‘disloyal.’’ 
Certain prominent Harvard alumni had joined 
of the 
American social order in calling for the dismissal 
of these men. President Lowell, who had in- 
cluded a spirited defense of academic freedom 
in his official report for 1916-17, steadfastly 
refused to bow to these demands. 

This was the setting, then, when Howard 
Elliott, Harvard and head of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, made a strong pro- 
test against what he described as the growth of 
an atmosphere of radicalism, socialism, and Bol- 


with other self-appointed preservers 


overseer 


shevism in American schools and colleges, ‘‘and 
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even in our beloved Harvard.’’ Elliott’s ad- 
dress, delivered in Boston at the 40th anniver- 
sary dinner of his class, June 22, 1921, was re- 
printed by his class and soon afterwards copied 
in various newspapers throughout the country. 
In this way it came to the attention of President 
Emeritus Eliot. He found it to be objection- 
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able and potentially dangerous; and he wasted 
no time in beginning an exchange of letters 
which did not terminate until each of the par- 
ties had had a chance to define his position 
in full. 

President Eliot began by asking the embattled 
overseer whether he thought colleges in this 
country should undertake to control what pro- 
fessors teach and students study in fields such 
as politics, government, and sociology. (Eliot 
to Elliott, July 15, 1921.) Elliott replied that 
they probably should exercise such a control. 
Academie freedom, in his view, differed funda- 
mentally from academic license. It was unwise 
to allow a few radical professors to give the na- 
tion the impression that Harvard was in sym- 
pathy with Check- 
reins should be applied to teachers like Laski, 
Frankfurter, and Chafee. The governing boards 
had the duty and the right to demand that those 
teaching at Harvard not assume public positions 
on controversial issues that were in direct con- 
flict with majority opinion. (Elliott to Eliot, 
Aug. 12, 1921.) 

This letter provoked a strong statement from 
the former president. Just as he had once pas- 
sionately advocated freedom of choice in under- 


radicalism or Sovietism. 


graduate study, now he warmly defended free- 
He did not wish, 
he wrote, to see members of the Harvard govern- 


dom of academic expression. 


ing boards expressing public concern about the 
There was 
no real danger of communism in the United 


controversial utterances of teachers. 


States, where almost everyone was aspiring to be 
a capitalist. It was important that the endowed 
universities of America not ape the restrictive 
tactics of state universities where politically in- 


spired boards of trustees had, on certain past 
occasions, interfered with freedom of teaching 
and thereby degraded the position of university 
Moreover, he asserted that arbitrary 
silencing of controversial teachers would not 


professor. 


reduce their influence over students. Quite the 
contrary! ‘‘To increase the influence of the 
‘Laskis, Frankfurters, Miinsterbergs, etc.,’ and 
their like on the young men at Harvard, the 
surest way would be to interfere with their 
academic freedom.’’ (Eliot to Elliott, Sept. 2, 
1921.) 

1 Correspondence between President Charles W. Eliot 
and Howard Elliott, ’81, on the alleged propaganda of 
socialism in American colleges and the extent to which 


it is to be feared or controlled (1921). Harvard Univer- 
sity Archive, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The protesting alumnus, however, insisted that 
there was a real danger of socialism or commu- 
nism in the United States. The administration 
had a moral obligation to see to it that Harvard 
teachers and students do not ‘‘lean in the wrong 
direction.’’ Becoming a propagandist for so- 
cialistie ideas was academic license, not freedom. 
Universities should in the future more carefully 
select their teachers and make it clear to them 
at the outset that they were expected to teach 
American ideals, not socialism. (Elliott to Eliot, 
Sept. 16, 1921.) 

Eliot responded with a final impassioned de- 
fense of freedom of teaching: ‘‘ There is no surer 
way to strengthen and spread a mistaken doe- 
trine than to suppress it by any kind of force 
or pressure. Suppression by force should be 
confined to. treasonable, seditious, or otherwise 
dangerous performances.’’ Few of the noncon- 
formists in American colleges would fall into the 
latter category, he believed. 

The former president also approved in every 
particular the maintenance by his successor of 
the university’s ‘‘traditional consecration’’ to 
religious, political, and industrial liberty: ‘‘I 
think it will prove impossible to shake the estab- 
lished reputation of Harvard for devotion, not 
only to public liberty, but to public service of 


every kind, in war and in peace.’’ At the same 


time, anxious that public opinion not be inflamed 
nor student unrest provoked by Mr. Elliott’s 
forceful expressions of opinion, he asked the 
latter not to publicize any further his view that 
Harvard was ‘‘leaning in the wrong direction.’’ 
(Eliot to Elliott, Sept. 19, 1921 
The immense influence which Eliot still ex- 
erted over Harvard alumni now served him in 
good stead. Howard Elliott was not induced to 
change his own opinions by these letters. It 
was not long, however, before he wrote to the 
venerable educator, promising him that there 
should be no further publicity and that their 
correspondence should remain purely personal 
(Elliott to Eliot, Oct. 1, 1921.) 
Thus, Charles W. Eliot had been successful, 
at a critical moment in modern university his- 


and confidential. 


tory, in holding in check forces which were 
We 


well, in the midst of our current hysteria over 


threatening academic freedom. would do 
the right of teachers to dissent from majority 
opinion, to harken back to Eliot’s eloquent de- 
With Milton, he 


fear ‘‘winds of doctrine’’ 


fense of this essential liberty. 
did 
Truth was in the field in all her strength. To 
those who were alarmed by the consequences of 


not so long as 


freedom of teaching, he could very well have 
said: ‘‘Let her and Falsehood grapple: who ever 
knew Truth put to the worse in a free and open 


encounter?’’ (Areopagitica.) 


SHORTER PAPERS 


Research Problems Requiring International Co-operation’ 


By 1. RODRIGUEZ BOU 


University of Puerto Rico 


Over 50% of the human race does not know 
how to read and write. 
countries alone, with very few exceptions, illiter- 
acy ranges from 50 to 85 or 90%. Only five of 
every hundred children, of the few who have 
aceess to any type of schooling, reach the sixth 
grade. The same is true in the Middle East and 
the Far East. 

This poses educational problems which may 
be solved by research on an international level. 

1. What type of literacy programs may uplift 


In the Latin-American 


1 Based on paper read to American Educational Re- 
search Association, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 15, 1954. 
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the masses of the world? Could co-operative ex- 
periments between nations be conducted to devise 
methods, materials, and evaluation of the factors 
that lead to success and failure in campaigns to 
fight illiteracy ? 
of the Rio de 


countries, or the Caribbean islands form natural 


In Latin America, the nations 
la Plata, the Central American 


groups for international collaboration. The Arab 
states, likewise, could profit by co-operation. 

2. We need research in making the results of 
research favored nations. 
Printed material is too expensive when currency 
Often the re- 


available to less 


exchange rates are considered. 
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search is so specialized, technical, and advanced 
that it results in frustration. Moreover, lack of 
communication brings about unnecessary repeti- 
tion of work. 

3. There is a dearth of reading materials in 
most countries. Research should facilitate the 
writing of books which may be useful to several 
countries and available at a reasonable price. 
Attention could be given to the prevention of 
narrow nationalism and prejudices. Represen- 
tative writers and technical personnel of differ- 
ent nations could probably undertake such pro)- 
ects. 

4. There is need for the development of in- 
struments of evaluation in order to help nations 
needing experts in specific fields. Some spade 
work has been sponsored by the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, the Universities of 
Texas and Puerto Rico, and the Ministry of 
Education of Mexico. 

5. Research could help devise easy-to-handle, 
inexpensive audio-visual equipment and mate- 
rials for remote areas that lack electricity, roads, 
and, most of all, money. There are too many 
useless paper-scissors-paste devices; too many 
high power business practices to sell equipment 
that cannot be used. 

6. There is a sudden desire in underdeveloped 
areas for more knowledge about guidance, voca- 
tional orientation, and allied fields. Research 
should evaluate practices used in different cul- 
tures that may be of value in any culture and 
those practices that are most susceptible to varia- 
tions due to local or national patterns. 

7. There is urgent need for research in the 
training of a large number of teachers as soon 
and as economically as possible, if masses of 
people are to be made literate. India alone would 
need close to 5,000,000 teachers to tackle the 
problem of over 160,000,000 adult illiterates. 
Latin America would need close to half a million 
teachers for the 70,000,000 persons unable to 
read and write, and to provide schooling for the 
19,000,000 children who lack school facilities. 

8. Research in the development of different 
scholarship programs would be of utmost value 
for the guidance of agencies concerned with these 
activities. These splendid opportunities to help 
nations with their problems by developing 
human resources are wasted quite frequently. 
There is need for some co-operating agency to 
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help place the trainees where they render the 
most good. Many trainees return home to find 
themselves without a job or misplaced in tasks 
for which they received no training. Research 
in this field may help in one of the most promis- 
ing programs for international understanding. 

9. Research should establish a system of evalu- 
ation and transfer of credits from educational 
institutions of one country to another. Intense 
ill feeling is promoted when professionals and 
students find that no credit is given to the years 
of advanced study at home. 

10. Research in actual curriculum work among 
different countries may help eliminate from the- 
ory and practice the narrow nationalism, chau- 
vinism, and religious, racial, and social antago- 
nisms and antipathies. 

11. Research may be greatly beneficial in de- 
vising statistical procedures to render school 
facts readily comparable among nations. It may 
help to interpret and understand educational 
efforts and situations. Orientation and evalua- 
tion of procedures and practices among nations 
may help the educative process. 

12. More research is needed in the teaching 
and learning of languages, especially among mi- 
grating adults. 

13. Research could be initiated on the inter- 
change of films and film strips, recordings, and 
scripts of radio programs. Valuable subjects 
could be explored, common ground decided on. 
Production on a large scale might lower costs to 
a minimum. 

14. Research on ways of making art collec- 
tions, exhibits of paintings, sculpture, archaeol- 
ogy, etc., available from nation to nation would 
enhance international understanding and good 
will. 

If the minds of men are to be developed for 
democratic ideals and goals of peace and human 
dignity, we may do well to pool the best minds in 
education and research to work co-operatively 
regardless of national frontiers, language diffi- 
culties, and even distances. We derive valu- 
able information and highly useful lessons from 
the experiences accumulated by foreign educa- 
tors with diverse objectives and techniques. 


No nation is always the leader in all fields, with 


the others merely followers. We may all grow 
richer and stronger by what we give and by what 
is given to us professionally. 
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Integration in the Organization of the Curriculum 
By CHARLES H. CONNELLY, Colonel, USAF 


Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 


THE CURRICULUM is an effort to provide sur- 
roundings to influence the growth and future 
behavior of the learner. Its effectiveness is de- 
termined by the degree of unity in the behavior 
patterns which the learner achieves. One way of 
achieving this unity is through integration. 

Behavior patterns include ways of thinking, 
feeling, and acting, which are identified in the 
curriculum as elements or as concepts, values, 
and skills. When these enable the learner to 
unify his behavior patterns, the organization of 
the curriculum becomes of paramount influence 
in the educative process, 

If effective learning 
planned, it is necessary to identify the elements 
to be organized and to develop some hypotheses 
or psychologically sound principles for arrang- 
ing these elements to produce the desired cumu- 
lative effect. When the organization of the 
curriculum is considered in terms of its psycho- 
logical effects upon the learner, this general con- 
ception of integration gives certain criteria for 
effective organization. 

The learner is continually attempting to relate 
all of the concepts, values, and skills with which 
he is dealing. When these elements reinforce 
each other; when they present opportunities for 
sequential development of the behavior patterns 
of the learner ; when they provide for progressive 
unification of experiences; then, the learner can 
reinforce his own behavior patterns so that he is 
able to gain a unity of view. 

The reinforcement of these curriculum ele- 
ments adds a new dimension to learning. Thus, 
a concept might so reinforce a value that a new 


experiences are to be 


concept, value, or skill is formed. 
Contradictory learning experiences may defi- 


nitely prohibit the learner from gaining either 
compartmentalized or unified behavior patterns. 
It may be that in progressively building larger 
and larger behavior patterns from earlier and 
less significant elements, the learner will not 
need to revert to these earlier, less significant 
patterns. But these foundations may be neces- 
sary in developing the later, more unified pat- 
terns. It is, therefore, necessary that learning 
experiences be in harmony with one another. 

Unless the learner establishes relationships he 
will not gain a unity of view. Compartmental- 
ized learnings probably will not only be useless; 
they provide such frustrations as to interfere 
with other learnings. Furthermore, compart- 
mentalization is so opposed to the natural ten- 
dency to integrate experiences that the learner’s 
entire process of socialization might be inhibited 
or impaired. 

The organizing structure of the curriculum 
may be considered in terms of specific subjects, 
broad fields, core curriculum, undifferentiated 
curriculum, course sequence, and the like. In- 
tegration is difficult to achieve if the structure 
consists of many separate parts. Less difficulty 
is encountered when the curriculum structure is 
more unified, when the structure does not present 
boundaries or barriers to seeing the relation- 
ships. Any organization that provides for larger 
blocks of time is more desirable than one which 
cuts up the learning activities into many sepa- 
rate, and often discrete, learning experiences, 

By using these criteria effectively, integration 
of the curriculum can be most helpful in the edu- 
cative process. A maximum cumulative effect 
upon the learner is more easily attained through 
an integrated curriculum than otherwise. 


REPORT 


Trends in Social Studies in the Elementary School 


By FRANK M. HODGSON 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Public Schools 


THE WRITER recently attempted to make a crit- 
ical analysis of the social studies programs of 
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selected cities and the state departments of edu- 
cation in the United States. He aimed to deter- 
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mine types, content, and trends in social studies 
organization in grades one through eight by 106 
questionnaires sent to cities with a population of 
100,000 or more, and 117 questionnaires to cities 
with a population of 10,000 to 100,000 
assumed that cities with a population of less than 
10,000 would tend to pattern their social studies 


It was 


program in harmony with the recommendations 
A total of 


179 replies, or 66%, came from city school sys- 


of state departments of education. 


tems and state departments of education. 

The following definitions were given for the 
guidance of respondents: Separate subject—e.g., 
history ; Correlation—relationships among sepa- 
rate subjects; Musion—no subject boundaries; 
and Integration—study of areas, practices, and 
problems of life (or Social Studies). 

The general organization of the social studies 
as found in state department courses of study 
for grades I-VIII was as follows: Integration— 

( 


grade 1, 82%, decreasing to 41% in grade VIII; 


k‘usion—-18%, increasing to 27% ; Correlation— 


0% to 9%; and Separate subject—0% to 23%. 
No state departments reported the use of separate 
subject or the correlated organization in the pri- 
mary grades. These state départments of edu- 
cation stated that they preferred integration 
(85%), (11%), 
(4%) but no fusion of social studies in the ele- 


correlation separate subject 
mentary school. 

Organization of the social studies in city school 
system courses of study for grades I-VIII was 
58% to 22%; Fusion 
20% ; 


In intermediate 


as follows: Integration 
33% 
Separate subject—3% to 36%. 


to 22% and 


22% ; Correlation—6% to 
and upper grades greater emphasis is placed on 
subject-matter mastery as opposed to the devel- 
opment of thinking and doing skills which are 
emphasized in the primary grades. City school 
authorities preferred integration (68%), fusion 
(17%), 
(2%) organization for the elementary schools. 


correlation (13% ), and separate subject 


A comparison of these data with the literature 
for the past 20 years reveals a continued trend 
in the growth of integration throughout the ele- 


mentary grades city school systems and state 


departments of education agree that the lack of 


adequate materials and the lack of well-trained 
teachers have retarded integration. 

New comprehensive social studies series for 
use as basal textbooks are making their appear- 
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ance; limited series and individual volumes 
which make excellent supplementary reading are 
also available. The best series lay out a well-bal- 
anced program which integrates all desirable ap- 
proaches in achieving social studies objectives. 
There is considerable consistency among the 
various city school systems and state depart- 
ments of education regarding topic selection for 
grades I-III. There is also general agreement 
among the social studies specialists that the top- 
ics currently taught are both desirable and rec- 
ommended: e.g., grade I—Pets, Our Homes, Our 
Schools; grade 11—Community Helpers, Life on 
Our Farm, and Pets; grade I11—Food, Shelter, 
and Clothing. In grades IV—VIII, there is less 
agreement, but the following topics are found 
most frequently: grade [V—World Folk, Local 
Community, Pioneer Days, Indians, Eskimos; 
grade V—U.S. History and Geography; grade 
VI—Europe and Asia, Our American Neigh- 
bors; grade VII—Europe and/or United States, 
Local Community, Local State; and grade VIII 
United States, Local Community, Local State. 
A sharp difference in suggested topics is found 
in grades IV and VII. City school systems are 
currently placing emphasis on World Folk in 
grade LV while the state departments recom- 
mend the study of the local or state community. 
City school officials predict the local commu- 
nity, state, and nation will gradually replace 
studies dealing with foreign and primitive cul- 
tures below grade VI, owing to the current em- 
phasis on nationalism and the policy of selecting 
topics within the experience level of the child. 
Nationalism suggests that an appreciation of 
the 
democracy should receive more emphasis in the 


our American heritage and meaning of 
elementary school. This need is explained in 
terms of our postwar struggle with communism 
A total of 77% 


of the states now prescribe the study of the U.S. 


and its ideological implications. 


and state history. : 
Many workers in social studies feel that ex- 
rs 
though interesting to children, still falls too far 
Thus, the 


teacher is often forced to capitalize on the un- 


posure to foreign cultures below grade 


outside the experience of the child. 
usual and dramatic, and false emphases concern- 


ing nations and peoples may result. 


If the changes predicted by city and state so- 
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cial studies specialists occur, a curriculum se- 
quence which is geographically concentric will 
emerge. Starting with grade I, with a study of 
the home, school, and pets, the pattern will ex- 
tend to communities and their relationships in 
grade IV. Grade V will study the United States 
in terms of Colonial Days, Pioneer Days, West- 
the 
study of American history and geography. 


broader 
The 
trend will probably continue to emphasize Our 
American Neighbors to the south or European 


ward Movement, ete., as well as 


Background in grade VI. Grade VII will begin 
a new sequence of American geographical, his- 
torical, and citizenship themes. Community, 
state, and nation receive attention in each of 
grades VII-LX. The United States in its world 
setting, trade relations, interdependence, ete., in 
one grade ; emphasis on U.S. history with related 
geography and civics in another, predominantly 
grade VIII; and local, state, national (and inter- 
national) government with emphasis on citizen- 
ship in another grade, probably LX. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SURREBUTTAL 


THE RESTRAINED politeness of President Faust’s 
reply to my letter of resignation from the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education (ScHooL ANbD Society, June 
12, 1954) and the good temper of the article ‘‘ We 
Choose to Stay,’’ by the remaining members of 
the committee (¢bid., July 24, 1954), incline me 
to gentleness. But I feel too strongly about the 
program of the Fund not to speak frankly about 
The eriti- 
cisms that I made in my letter of resignation | 


its organization and its operations. 


have no reason now to retract or to modify. 
That my feelings are not unique is evidenced 
by the large number of commendations of my 
° 


resignation and approval of the reasons that I 


gave. Especially disturbing in these communi- 
cations, usually explicitly expressed, was the fear 
of making criticisms of the Fund lest they preju- 
dice the chances of the institution represented 
by the eritie or of some project favored by him 
of getting financial aid from the Fund at some 
future time. It is deplorable that men who have 
won confidence and position in the educational 
world should be intimidated from expressing 
honest criticism of a foundation whose policies 
and administration they do not respect. 

At no time have I attacked the phenomenon of 
foundations established with benevolent intent. 
They have great potentialities for bettering man- 
kind, and the major foundations have by their 
activities won and deserved the respect, the con- 
fidence, and the gratitude of all informed people. 
But that does not mean that foundation officers 


Yet, 


are omniscient or immune from criticism. 
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there are many who, hopeful of becoming bene- 
ficiaries of future grants or who are grateful for 
past favors, either conceal their criticisms or else 
give expression to defense that may not be wholly 
sincere. 

‘*We Choose to Stay’’ 
reliably informed, by an officer of the Fund. Of 


was stimulated, I am 


those who signed it, one, who appeared mostly 
at lunch time, was an assistant to a member of 
the board of directors of the Fund; one served 
for a year on salary as the executive officer of a 
Fund project; one is associated with the Ar- 
kansas ‘‘experiment’’; one is employed by the 
Fund as a consultant; one has a grant from the 
Fund for a project of excellent possibilities car- 
ried on in his own school system; and one has 
recently been designated president of a fund 
endowed by the Ford Foundation. 

I agree, as I stated in a meeting of the Ad- 
visory Committee, that its function is advisory 
and not executive, but I do not agree that the 


‘ 


committee ‘‘confined its deliberations to a con- 
sideration of policies which should guide Fund 
officers in their examination and acceptance of 
the many complex and varied proposals made by 
individuals, institutions, and organizations.’’ If 
the Fund has such policies, they were not pre- 
sented for consideration by the committee 
Although I stated in my letter of resignation 
that I was not in sympathy with parts of the 
program of the Fund, I wish to make clear that 
My con 


demnation of the personnel and operations of 
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I approve and applaud other parts. 





the Fund was not that they have not sometimes 
been right, but that they have so often been 
propagandistic of what the officers in their self- 
confidence wish to promote regardless of profes- 
sional judgment to the contrary. 

The statement of the committee that last Sep- 
tember there was agreement on a project of a 
Flexner-type objective study of teacher educa- 
tion is not exactly correct. I myself proposed 
and advocated this project, and after discussion 
it was agreed that the Fund should seek an ex- 
pression by mail of its desirability. Although 
responses were made promptly, no report of 
what they were or of what the Fund intended 
to do had been made to the committee six months 
later at the time of my resignation. This lack 
of courtesy emphasized what I had regretfully 
come to understand was the respect that the 
Fund officers had for the so-called Advisory 
Committee. 


Never having asked anything for myself and, 
at my age, having nothing to fear by way of 
reprisal, 1 have made my criticisms of the Fund 
as a matter of professional and civic duty. It 
has been implied that I am disgruntled because 
policies and projects that I favored were not 
approved. Whether I am disgruntled is not 
important. What is important is consideration 
of the validity of the criticisms that I have lev- 
eled against the Fund as administered. 

I am glad that the able members of the com- 
mittee are willing in their optimism to continue 
to offer advice, which in my opinion the officers 
of the Fund need, and I hope that their advice 
will be followed. The terminal grant by the 
Ford Foundation permits the Fund to do much 
good, as well as much mischief, in the years re- 
maining to it. 

THomas H. Briaas 


Meredith, N. H. 


RESEARCH 


The Improvement of General Education Courses 
in College Biology ' 


By JOHN M. MASON 
Michigan State College, East Lansing 


and GEORGE W. ANGELL 


State University Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. 


If our colleges and universities are to graduate in- 
dividuals who have learned how to be free, they will 
have to concern themselves with the development of 
self-discipline and self-reliance, of ethical principles 
as a guide for conduct of sensitivity to injustice and 
inequality, of insight into human motives and aspira- 
tions, of discriminating appreciation of a wide range 
of human values, of the spirit of democratic com- 
promise and cooperation. 

Responsibility for the development of these per- 
sonal qualities cannot be left as heretofore to some 
courses, or a few departments or scattered extra-cur- 
ricular organizations, It must become a part of every 
phase of college life. 

Tuts QuOTATION, from chap. I, vol. 1, of the 
1947 Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, spotlights a significant differ- 


1 Contribution No. 52, Department of Biological Sci- 
ence, The Basic College, Michigan State College. 
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ence between the current concept of general edu- 
cation in college and the commonly conceived 
liberal arts course of the 19th century. If the 
above quotation has any validity, it behooves all 
college instructors to become highly creative in 
organizing their instruction to seek these impor- 
tant goals over and above the usual specialized 
information and technical skills. After con- 
siderable trial and error with the use of dis- 
cussion activities in teaching college courses, the 
writers became interested in designing a small 
study to obtain information relative to the 
worthwhileness of a discussion activity in teach- 
ing biological science in college. 

The subjects were 93 students enrolled in five 
laboratory sections in the first term of a three- 
term course in biological science at Michigan 
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State College, winter term, 1949. In this course, 
the students in designated laboratory sections 
attend the same lectures and have the same in- 
structor for lecture and laboratory, thus making 
possible the design of the study whereby the 
teaching variable was a 20-minute discussion 
carried on with the students in certain labora- 
tory sections during the regular laboratory 
period. This activity began the second week 
of the term and extended through the seventh 
week of a 10-week term. 

At the first meeting of each laboratory section, 
the instructor presented the problem and com- 
mented on the formation of groups, methods 
which could be employed, and the students’ re- 
sponsibilities. Students participating in the dis- 
cussion were required to do the same laboratory 
and lecture work as all students in biological 
science and laboratory work not completed in the 
two-hour period was to be completed outside of 
the regular class time. After class discussion 
of these and other points, such as presumptive 
values of discussion and objectives of general 
education, the students in each laboratory sec- 
tion decided whether they wanted to have the 
activity as part of their laboratory period. The 
students in two of the laboratory sections decided 
to participate in the discussion-activity plan and 
were arbitrarily designated the experimental 
group. This group was composed of 35 students. 
The students in the other three laboratory sec- 
tions did not care to have the discussion activity 
as a part of their laboratory period and were 
designated the control group. This group com- 
prised 58 students. 

The course content and methods employed 
were the same for all students, except that the 
experimental group participated in discussion 
during the regular laboratory period. 

The purposes and methods of the activity was 
discussed and approved by the experimental 
group and the instructor. The main purposes 
were to provide experiences which would be 
directly concerned with the major objectives of 
the course, such as the acquisition of facts and 
the ability to solve problems; and to provide 
opportunities for the development of some things 
considered inherent in the broader aspects of 
general education, such as self-assurance and 
personal satisfaction, self-evaluation, and active 
participation in group undertakings. 
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It had been agreed that the responsibility for 
initiating questions and problems and for active 
participation in the discussion rested with the 
students. The instructor did assume the respon- 
sibility for directing the discussion period and 
a definite attempt was made to establish rapport 
with the students and to maintain situations in 
which they would feel free to express themselves. 
The period was usually initiated by students’ 
voluntary questions from the mimeographed 
study guide, and then followed by comments by 
students on biological articles in current peri- 
odicals, questions and responses with respect to 
students’ beliefs, and remarks to non-biological 
topics. 

Determination of the 
teaching technique is one of the more difficult 
problems encountered in evaluation due to di- 
versity of opinion with respect to the criteria 
which should be employed as a basis for the 
evaluation. One commonly employed criterion 
for measuring teaching effectiveness has been 
student achievement on pencil-and-paper instru- 
ments designed to measure factual information. 
Most teachers will agree that this criterion is 
important and should be used in appraising a 
particular method of instruction. However, too 


worthwhileness of a 


often this has been the only criterion used. 
Therefore, it was deemed desirable to evaluate 
the discussion with respect to factual informa- 
tion and student reaction to the activity. 

It was hypothesized that student achievement 
on instructor-constructed tests designed to meas- 
ure factual materials in biological science is in- 


dependent of the teaching procedures. In other 
words, for each of five tests administered, there 
would be no real difference between the mean 
scores of the students in the two groups. This 
hypothesis was tested by the ‘‘t’’ ratio technique, 
the hypothesis being accepted if the ratio was 
less than 1.96. 

The subject areas tested in order of their ad- 
ministration during the term were: Character- 
istics Common to All Living Things (50),? 
Classification (50), Matter and Energy (24), 
Photosynthesis and Foods (70), and Digestion 
(50). 
possessed curricular validity in that they were 
based upon assigned subject matter and were 
constructed by the instructor. The tests in- 


It was assumed that each of these tests 


2 Indicates the number of items in a test. 
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cluded only five-choice multiple response items 
and/or true-false questions. 

Other than the fact that group decisions were 
used in determining which sections were to re- 
ceive the discussion-type instruction, the groups 
in this study were random samples. This as- 
sumption was based partially upon thie fact 
that no special procedure had been used for 
the scheduling of the students into the labora- 
tory sections which comprised these respective 
groups. This assumption was also supported by 
results of a pre-test, consisting of 80 true-false 
items, given to all the students at the first lec- 
ture period. The difference between the mean 
scores of the students in the two groups on the 
pre-test was not statistically significant. 

With respect to student achievement on the 
area tests, the mean scores of the students in 
the experimental group were higher for all the 
tests than the mean scores of the students in the 
control group and the hypothesis was rejected 
for two of the five tests administered during the 
term. Therefore, it seems reasonable to infer 
that the discussion may have been a contributing 
factor to the higher achievement of the students 
in the experimental group on tests designed to 
measure factual information. 

The achievement of the students in the experi- 
mental group was significantly higher on the 
first two tests and thereafter their achievement 
was not greater than that which could have been 
It might be inferred that 
there may have been a closer relationship be- 


attributed to chance. 


tween the types of questions discussed during 
the discussion periods and the items in the tests 
on Characteristics Common to All Living Things 
and on Classification than in the tests on Matter 
Photosynthesis and Foods, and 


and Energy, 


Digestion. This is an interesting hypothesis 


and worthy of investigation. Tlowever, since a 
daily record of the questions discussed were not 
recorded by the instructor, the testing of this 
inference was not feasible. In this study, there- 
fore, it was assumed that the relationship be- 
tween the discussions and the items in the test 
was constant. 

It might also be inferred that the discussion 
technique was especially effective while it was 
that there 
and/or effort as the term progressed. 


interest 
While 
this is a possibility, it is the instructor’s opinion 


new and was decreasing 
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that student interest and level of performance in 
the discussions were about the same throughout 
the experiment. 

An unsigned questionnaire consisting of 15 
statements was administered to the students in 
the experimental group at the last laboratory 
meeting of the term. The responses showed that 
the discussions helped about 90% to clarify diffi- 
cult points; 72% to understand biological prin- 
ciples; 75% to improve their ability to recognize 
problems; 57% to recognize sweeping generali- 
zations which may or may not be supported by 
data; 62% to add to their general knowledge 
other than biological science ; and 68% to become 
more conversant in topics related to biological- 
science information. These findings seem to in- 
dicate that the students felt that the discussions 
had been worth while with respect to providing 
experiences for the acquisition and understand- 
ing of biological-science information. 

Furthermore, 60% stated that the discussions 
helped them better to evaluate their abilities, and 
70% signified that the activity had provided op- 
portunities for participation in group discussion 
and experiences in democratic class procedures. 
About 88% affirmed that the discussion proce- 
dure promoted the social goals of general edu- 
cation. 

The discussion activity did not apparently 
stimulate the students to any large degree to do 
additional work as a direct outcome of the activ- 
ity, since only 42% indicated that they were 
stimulated to do some work outside of class, only 
15% did outside readings on problems developed 


in the discussion period, and only 50% stated 


that they did some preparation for the class dis- 
cussion period. The responses also showed that 
the activity did not stimulate the students to any 
large degree with respect to taking more indi- 
vidual responsibility for their own education and 
as a member of the group, which may be ac- 
counted for on the basis that the instructor had 
assumed the direction of the discussions and con- 
sequently students did not act as chairmen or 
take more responsibility as a member of the 
group. 

The over-all results of this questionnaire ap- 
pear to support the conclusion that the students 
believed the discussion activity was worth while 
because it provided experiences and opportuni- 
ties for both the acquisition of the specifie objec- 
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tives of the course and the development of some 
of the more general goals of education. 

The findings and tentative conclusions which 
appear to have educational significance are as 
follows: 

1. Students in the laboratory periods in which 
the discussion activity was carried on did slightly 
better on instructor-prepared tests designed to 
measure factual information than did students 
in the control group in which the discussion ac- 
tivity was not a part of the instructional pro- 
gram. TF rom this finding, it appears that pro- 
viding students with a short period in which they 
may ask and discuss questions and/or problems 
with which they have had difficulty is educa- 


tionally worth while with respect to the aequisi- 
tion and understanding of factual information. 

2. Students participating in the discussion ac- 
tivity, as indicated by their responses to an un- 
signed questionnaire, felt that the discussion 
period not only provided experiences which were 
helpful with respect to such objectives as aequi- 
sition of facts and ability to solve problems, but 
also opportunities for growth in some of the more 
general aims of education. Thus, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that the discussion technique 
may be used to provide experiences which foster 
such educational goals as social competence, self- 
evaluation, and participation in democratic pro- 
cedures. 


EVENTS 


The Foundations and Education 


To ANYONE at all familiar with the development of 
American education, the record of the educational 
foundations speaks for itself. One need only recall the 
excellent work of the funds which helped rehabilitate 
southern and Negro education after the Civil War. 
Special mention might be made of the bombshells ex- 
ploded by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advanee- 
ment of Teaching on the targets of medical education 
and intercollegiate athletics. Other details concern- 
ing the beneficial impact of philanthropieal organiza- 
may be found in the 


V. Hollis, Abraham 


tions on American edueation 


treatises by Jesse B. Sears, E. 
Flexner, and Howard Savage. 
Of late, a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, under the chairmanship of Rep. B. Carroll 
Reece (Rep., Tenn.), has begun an investigation into 
the alleged promotion by educational foundations of 
Thus 


nor its 


far, 
staff 


reports seem to disclose anything more damaging than 


“un-American and subversive activities.” 


neither the committee’s publie hearings 


what had been uncovered by a similar investigation in 
1952, when Rep. Reece signed the report giving the 
foundations a clean bill of health. 

The 


come under critical professional serutiny during the 


work of some educational foundations has 


past few years. There has been an undercurrent of 
dissatisfaction with the allotment of grants and other 
administrative practices which recently came to the 
surface. It is not necessary to emphasize that neither 
the motives nor the methods of the erities resemble in 
the least those employed by the Reece Committee, 


From the reactions by some educators it would appear 
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that the professional and the Congressional crities are 
being lumped into one category. 

No doubt, many educators are getting more and 
more impatient with criticism. It is all too easy to 
label all critics, regardless of qualification, status, 
reputation, and objective, as inimical to the eause of 
education. It is equally tempting to exert pressure to 
still the voices of dissenting opinions. 

Critical, competent evaluations of the work and in 
fluence of educational foundations are as necessary as 
appraisals of any other type of educational aetivity. 
Disagreement with these criticisms can and should be 
expressed by factual rebuttals and not, as has un- 
fortunately happened, by name-calling and wire-pull- 


ing.—W.W.B. 


DEFENSE OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION 


ON 1954, Arthur S. 
American Council on Education, presented a defense 
Select 
of the House of Representatives to Investigate Tax 


JUNE 17, Adams, president, 


of his organization to the (Reece) Committee 


Exempt Foundations. The Committee’s research di 


rector singled out the ACE for eriticism. Excerpts 
from Dr. Adams’ testimony follow: 


“What... 


It would appear that in a democratic society 


is the role of edueation in social change? 
such us 
changes are 


ours, where, as in all societies, constant 


required to maintain equilibrium between the rights of 
the individual and the protective functions of govern 


first, it 
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ment, education serves two essential purposes : 





strengthens the conviction that necessary adjustments 
can be made by peaceful means, and second, by spread- 
ing knowledge, it assists the people and their leaders 
to discover what the appropriate adjustments are. To 
say that education provides the motivation for change 
because it performs these functions is like saying that 
fire engines cause fires because they are usually present 
at the scene and seem to have a significant role in the 
proceedings.” 


“Let me say emphatically that the college curriculum 
is not one of the matters on which agreement has even 
been reached among institutions of higher learning. 
The standard educational curriculum apparently dis- 
cerned by this Committee’s director of research is sheer 
fantasy. The idea that such diverse institutions as 
the University of Notre Dame, Southern Methodist 
University, Yale, and the University of California 
have adopted or would ever adopt the same curriculum 
is simply inconceivable. This diversity, reflected in 
the freedom of choice, which every institution exer- 
cises with respect to its curriculum, is, in fact, the dis- 
tinctive genius of higher education in America.” 


“The plain fact is that the schools and colleges of 
this country do not have the power to achieve mass 
political indoctrination even if they had the desire to 
do so. Political indoctrination of the great mass of 
American citizens is impossible for any institution or 
group of institutions so long as freedom of speech and 
the press continue to exist. Indoctrination requires 
a negative as well as a positive force to be effective, 
as both Hitler and Stalin well knew. Not only must 
a single doctrine be presented with persistence, but 
access to all other doctrines must be denied. The only 
agency in this country capable of mass political in- 
doctrination is the Federal Government, and even the 
Government could not be successful by controlling the 
schools alone; it would also have to control the pulpit, 
the press, radio, television, and all other media of 
mass communication. Mass indoctrination is there- 
fore a theoretical as well as a practical impossibility 
in America today. It simply does not exist. It can- 
not exist so long as any minority is free to raise its 
voice, 

“Let me summarize. The standard educational cur- 
riculum postulated by the Committee’s director of re- 
search is non-existent. If the Executive Committee 
or staff of the American Council on Education had 
any desire to promote such a curriculum—which they 
do not—they could not do so, because the Council’s 


membership would literally dissolve if they did. If 
the Council cannot promote such a curriculum itself, 
it certainly would not effectively participate in an al- 
leged conspiracy among national educational organi- 
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zations to reach the same objective. The alleged con- 
spiracy, also, is a figment of imagination.” 


PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION FOR 
EMERGENCY SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


THE FOLLOWING is a portion of a statement by Wil- 
liam G, Carr, executive secretary, National Education 
Association, July 19, 1954: 

“The Association is strongly on record in favor of 
federal aid to the states for school construction by 
means of a program administered by the U. S. Office 
of Education with funds distributed through an ob- 
jective formula... . 

“.. We are now appealing directly to the White 
House. Here are two bills, one in the Senate and one 
in the House, both introduced by Republicans but with 
bipartisan support. ... In the Senate 8 2601, intro- 
duced by Senator John S. Cooper of Kentucky, has 
been reported unanimously by the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. It will provide $250,000,000 of 
emergency aid to the states for public-school construc- 
tion in each of the next two years. ... 

“In the House, a bill almost identical with Senator 
Cooper’s has been introduced by Rep. Peter Freling- 
huysen, Jr... . Time is running very short if this 
committee is to get this bill or any other school con- 
struction bill out for floor action. It is, however, rea- 
sonable to believe that the House will act and act 
quickly if the White House gives its approval. There- 
fore, we are making every effort to direct attention to 
the need for a Presidential decision. 

“We of the teaching profession are hopeful of the 
outcome. Our hopes were high when we read Mr. 
Eisenhower’s campaign speeches; they remained high 
when in January, 1953, top officials of NEA met with 
the President just before his inauguration; nor were 
we disappointed in his first State of the Union Mes- 
sage when the President said, ‘Our school system de- 
mands some prompt, effective help. ...’ It is clear 
that the President of the United States fully recog- 
nizes the importance of good schools to the strength 
and prosperity of the nation. 

“Now although the Administration has not yet seen 
an immediate and measurable shortage of school hous- 
ing, it has proposed to our State governors an added 
$50 billion highway construction program heavily sub- 
sidized by federal funds. We question the wisdom of 
neglecting the schools’ immediate needs while recom- 
mending vast sums for the roads of the future. We 
of NEA do believe that the President puts children 
before roads. We are appealing to him to strongly 
recommend emergency school construction legislation 
as an item for action before Congress adjourns.” 
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FOUNDATION GRANTS 


INSTITUTE OF International Education (New York 
21): Grant by the Ford Foundation for a six-year 
program of co-operation between the law schools of 
Harvard, Stanford, and the University of Michigan 
and the law faculties of six Japanese universities. 
Scholarships for graduates and undergraduates with 
a knowledge of Spanish by the Mexico-United States 
Commission on Cultural Co-operation. Graduate 
scholarships under the Fulbright and Buenos Aires 
Convention Programs to 38 countries. Closing date 
for applications, Nov. 1, 1954. 

University of Wisconsin: Grant by the Estate of 
Thomas E. Brittingham for 20 scholarships to foreign 
students per year for 1954-55 and 1955-56. 


Notes w 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Sisters Mary John Francis, Mary Philemon, and 
Mary Norman appointed president, dean of studies, 
and registrar, respectively, Mount Mary 
(Milwaukee, Wis.). 


College 


Mothers E. Cavanagh and C. Brady named vice- 
president and dean, respectively, Manhattanville Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart (Purchase, N. Y.). 

Allen F. Hawley, former director of public relations, 
appointed vice-president in charge of the new de- 
partment of development, Pomona College (Clare- 
mont, Calif.). 


John C. Villaume, dean of the faculty, appointed 
vice-president, International Correspondence Schools 
(Seranton, Pa.). 


Katherine Brownell Oettinger, director, Division of 
Community Services, Bureau of Mental Health, Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Welfare, succeeds 
Richard K. Conant as dean, School of Social Work, 
Boston University. 

New assignments at Denison University (Granville, 
Ohio) inelude: to deanship of men, Mark W. Smith; 
to chairmanships, Maylon H. Hepp (philosophy), 
Danner L. Mahood (English), Marion Wetzel (mathe- 
maties), and G. Wallace Chessman (history) ; and to 
chairmanships of the core courses in general educa- 
tion, Francis C. Bayley (reflective thinking), Lenthiel 
H. Downs (introduction to composition and litera- 
ture), and Andrew Sterrett (mathematics). 

The Reverend Lawrence V. Britt, S.J., assistant pro- 


fessor of edueation, Loyola University (Chicago, Il.), 
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Boston University: A grant of $200,000 by the 


Ford Foundation for the African Research and 
Studies Program. 

Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.): Grant of 
$12,000 by the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
eation for a new program of training of teachers for 
the elementary schools, 

Columbia University: A grant of $100,000 by the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund to the New York School 
of Social Work. 

New York University: A grant of $105,000 from 
the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation of Pitts- 
burgh to the Citizenship Clearing House, the Law 
Center. 


id News 


appointed dean, College of Arts and Sciences, succeed- 
ing the Reverend William A. Finnegan, 8.J. 


Frank M. Woolsey, Jr., advanced to associate dean- 
ship and directorship of post-graduate medical edu- 
cation, Albany (N. Y.) Medical College, Union Uni- 
versity. 

Judson T. Shaplin, director of freshman scholar- 
ships, Harvard College, appointed associate dean, fac- 
ulty of education, Harvard University. 


Robert R. Ashburn, assistant dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, West Virginia University, assumed new 
duties as head, department of Romance languages. 
Lloyd R. Gribbie, professor of zoology, will sueceed 
Professor Ashturn as assistant dean. 


Julian H. Scarborough, retired president, Federal 
Land Bank, Columbia, 8S. Car., named administrative 
director, Furman University (Greenville, S. Car.). 


Eric H. Johnson, associate director, Illinois Currie- 
ulum Program, succeeds C, W. Sanford as director of 
the program. The latter is withdrawing from this 
post to devote more time to his duties as associate dean, 
College of 


council on teacher education, University of Illinois. 


Education, and co-ordinator, university 


Among the appointees to the School of Education, 


Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.), are: 
John R. Wittenborn, chairman of the new department 
of student services; Edwin L. Martin, professor of 
education in charge of the elementary education cur- 
riculum; and Richard B. Ballou, professor of educa- 


tion in charge of the new graduate seminar, 


Samuel Marino, assistant director of libraries, Uni- 
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versity of Mississippi, named director of libraries, 
Indiana State Teachers College (Terre Haute). 


William S. Tacey and Lorena A. Garloch appointed 
acting director of television and university librarian, 
respectively, University of Pittsburgh (Pa.). 


Harold F. Alderfer, professor of political science, 
appointed head, department of political science, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


Faculty appointments, University of Dayton (Ohio), 


include: Bernice K. O’Brien, associate professor of 
nursing education and head, department of nursing; 
assistant Simon Chavez (education), 
George Weldon (philosophy) and Antos Rancurello 


(psychology); and Alma Ruhmschussel, co-ordinator 


professors, 


of field experiences, division of education. 


Homer R. Dunathan and James Q. Dealey succeed 
Jesse R. Ward and O. Garfield Jones, respectively, as 
heads, department of secondary edueation and depart- 
ment of political science, University of Toledo (Ohio). 
Other promotions inelude: Ruby T. Scott, professor of 
English; Herbert Schering, associate professor of 
German; and Harold Shaffer, assistant professor of 


biology. Both Dr. Ward and Dr. Jones have retired. 


George W. Meyer and Richard H. Fogle named uni- 
versity chairman of English and head, department of 
Knylish, College of Arts and Sciences, respectively, 


Tulane University (New Orleans, La.). 


Illinois State Normal University announces the fol- 


lowing advancements in rank: to professorships, 
Howard I. Fielding and Ruth Henline (English), 


Harold E. Gibson (education), and Edna M. Guef- 


froy (geography); to associate professorships, G. 
Bradford Barber (speech) and Alice M, Kikenberry 


professorships, 


(social and to assistant 
Kranees L. Damm (education), Harold L, DeWeese 
(physical science), Perry Hackett and Lowell J. 
Kuntz (music), Grace Hiler and Donald F. Templeton 
(English), Loretta B. Kruz and Winifred Metzler 
Russell 


science ) ; 


(library service), Rosemary MeGee and J. 
Steele (health and physical education), Margaret 
Parret (speech), and Francis Wade (social science), 
Appointments to the faculty included: Helen M. 
Nance, head, division of elementary education; Clyde 
T. MeCormick, acting head, department of mathema- 
ties; and Leo E. Eastman, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, succeeding Ella Leppert who resigned. 


Robert Swanson and Louis E,. Ingelhart appointed 
assistant professors of business education and of Eng- 
lish, respectively, Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, 
Ind.). The following associate professors retired this 
summer: Pearl G. Crosgrave (elementary education), 
Mrs. Sharley B. DeMotte (English), and Angie Wil- 


son (social science). 
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Ruth Hicks, associate professor of classics, Wilson 
College (Chambersburg, Pa.), will assume duties as 
acting chairman, department of classies, until Chair- 
man Cora . Lutz completes research among medieval 
Latin manuscripts under a grant from the Guggen- 
heim Foundation. 

The rank of distinguished professor, recently estab- 
lished by the University of Buffalo (N. Y.), has been 
awatded to: Marvin Farber, chairman, department of 
philosophy, and Julius W. Pratt, retired dean, Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences, and, at present, 
Samuel P. Capen Professor of American History. 

Warren Seabury Hunsberger named the first Haloid 
Professor of International Eecnomies, University of 
Rochester (N. Y.), effective this month. 

Faculty promotions, Boston University, include: to 
professorships, William M, Jewell (fine arts), Gerald 
Barnes (sociology), and Jeane I. Murphy (social 
work) ; to associate professorships, Albert A. Thomp- 
son (English), William J. Newman (government), 
Leo J. Reyna (psychology), Kwong-Won Kim (reli- 
DeVito 
Kingsbury M. Badger (English), Walter L. Holeomb 


gion), Anthony J. (Romance languages), 
(religious education), Austin W. Berkeley (psychol- 
ogy), and Clem W. Thompson, J. Fred Weaver, and 
Stanley P. Wronski (edueation); and to assistant 
professorships, Frank S. Giese (Romance languages), 
Garry J. Margolius (psychology), Leon I. Twarog 
(Slavie languages), David J. Ashton (economies), 
Robert T. Smart (human relations), Paul K. Deats 


(religion), and Olive S. Niles (education). 


The University of Wisconsin announces the follow- 
ing promotions: to professorships, Martin Bronfen- 
Paul L. Wiley (English), 
Joseph E. (French and Italian), 
Carstensen (history), Marshall Clagett (history of 
science), R. Creighton Buck (mathematics), Leon D. 
Kpstein (politieal science), and Jonathan W. Curvin 
(speech) ; to associate professorships, Carl R. Wood- 
ring (English), Walter F. Naumann (German), Wil- 
liam EF. Eberlein (mathematics), Ralph K. Huitt 
(political science), J. C. Gilchrist (psychology), John 
W. Teter (social work), Winston L. Brembeck 
(speech), and Herbert J. Klausmeier, Milton O. Pella, 
and Sara Ann Rhue (education), Gertrude M. Hoff- 
man and Emma M. Jordre (home economies), and 
Donald M. Anderson, Dean J. Meeker, and D. Alex- 
ander Severino (art education) ; and to assistant pro- 
fessorships, Malcolm S. MacLean, Jr. (journalism), 
Barelay C. Martin and L. B. Wyckoff, Jr. (psychol- 
ogy), Morton Rubin and Lyle W. Shannon (sociology 
and anthropology), Alberto M. Rosa (Spanish and 
Portuguese), and Harvey K. Littleton (art education). 


brenner (economics), 


Tucker Vernon 


Promotions and appointments at Union College 
(Schenectady, N. Y.) inelude: to professorships, Har- 
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old G. Avery (economies), Carl Niemeyer (English), 
and Frederick J. H. Burkett (mathematies) ; to assist- 


> 


ant professorship, Sven R. Peterson (philosophy) ; 
and other assistant professors, Patrick E. Kilburn 
(English), Charles Standish, Jr. (mathematics), and 


Gifford W. Wingate (speech and dramaties). 


Hans H. Gerth, professor of sociology, University of 
professor, Johann 
Frankfurt-am-Main, 


appointed visiting 


Goethe 


Wisconsin, 
Wolfgang 


Germany. 


University, 


Coming Event 


The 31st Annual Convention of the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Nov. 3-5. 

Recent Deaths 

John F. Sullivan, 53, professor of accounting, New 
York University, Sept. 2. 

Irwin Edman, 57, head, department of philosophy, 
Columbia University, Sept. 4. 

David P. Barrows, 81, former president, University 
of California, Sept. 5. 


Burton L. French, 79, professor emeritus of govern- 
ment, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), Sept. 12. 


RSC ) LI. L 


AYER, FRED C. 


Fundamentals of Instructional Su- 
pervision. Pp, 523. Harper & Bros., New York 16. 
1954. $4.50. 

BLAUSTEIN, ALBERT P., anp CHARLES 0. POR 
TER. The American Lawyer: A Summary of the 
Survey of the Legal Profession. Pp. 360. The Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1954. $5.50. 

o 

BROWN, 
ond edition. 
1954. $5.00. 


FRANCIS J. 


Pp. 677. 


Educational Sociology. See 
Prentice-Hall, New York 11. 


° 

BROWN, KENNETH I. Not Minds Alone: 
Frontiers of Christian Education, Pp. 206. 

& Bros., New York 16, 1954. $3.00. 
* 

BURNS, JAMES M., anp JACK W. PELTASON. 
Government by the People: Dynamics of American 
National Government. Second edition. Pp. 905. 
Prentice-Hall, New York 11. 1954. $6.50. 

» 

DALLMAN, MARTHA, anp ALMA SHERIDAN. Bet- 
ter Reading in College. Pp. 308. Ronald Press Co., 
New York 10. 1954. $3.00. 


* 
ERICKSEN, E. GORDON. 
Maemillan Co., New York 11. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1954 


Some 
Harper 


Urban Behavior. 
1954, $4.75. 


Pp. 482. 


FABIAN, ROBERT. 
Illustrated. 
$3.50, 


London After Dark. 
British Book Centre, New York 36. 


Pp. 237. 
1954. 
° 
GAEBELEIN, FRANK E. The Pattern of God’s Truth; 
Problems of Integration in Christian Education. Pp. 
118. Oxford University Press, New York 11, 1954. 

$2.50. 
2 
GRIMES, BLAINE E., anp EUGENE CLARK (edi 
tors). Problems in Social Policy. Pp. 304. Wm. C. 
Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 1954. $2.50. 
® 


HORKHEIMER, MARY FOLEY, anp JOHN W. DIF 
FOR (editors). Educator's Guide to Free Films. 14th 
edition. Pp. 566. $6.00. Educator’s Guide to Free 
Slidefilms. Sixth edition. Pp. 209. $5.00. Eduea 
tor’s Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 1954. 

a 


KEEN, ALAN, anD ROGER LUBBOCK. The Anno- 
tator: The Pursuit of an Elizabethan Reader of Halle’s 
Chronicle Involving some Surmises about the Early 
Life of William Shakespeare. Pp. 216. Maemillan 
Co., New York 11. 1954. $4.00. 


“ 

MATTHEWS, DONALD R. The Social Background of 
Political Decision-Makers. Pp. 71. Doubleday and 
Co., New York 22. 1954. 95 cents. 

° 


MURRAY, WM. H. Rights of Americans: 
Constitution of the Federal Republic. 
Meador Publishing Co., Boston 15, 1954. 


Under the 
Pp. 189. 
$2.50. 

* 


SAEZ, ANTONIA. Les Artes del Lenguaje en la Es 
cuela Elemental. Pp. 168, Editorial Kapelusz, Moreno 
372, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1954, 


SMITH, G. KERRY (editor). Current Issues in Higher 
Education, 1954: Proceedings of the Ninth Annual 
National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, 
Ill., March 4-6, 1954. Pp. 321. Association for 
Higher Education, Washington 6, D. C. 1954. 

* 
THAYER, V. T. 


Public Education and Its Critics. Pp. 
170. 


Macmillan Co., New York 11, 1954, $2.50. 
ra 


THORPE, LOUIS P., anp ALLEN M. SCHMULLER. 
Contemporary Theories of Learning. Pp. 480. Ronald 
Press Co., New York 10. 1954. $5.50. 





Earlier Writings 


BLACKWELL, A. M. A Second List of Researches in 
Education and Educational Psychology. Pp. 127. 
George Newnes Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W. C. 2. 1952. 21/- 





British Journal of Educational Studies. 
ber, 1952. Pp. 96. Vol. Il, November, 
Faber and Faber Ltd., 24 
W.C. 1. 


Vol. I, Novem- 
1953. Pp. 98. 
Russel Square, London, 
Published semiannually, Subscription, $2.35. 
8 
CANE, MIGUEL. Juvenilia. Pp. 113. PEDRO CAL- 
DERON pe La BARCA. La Vida es Sueno. Pp. 111. 
JUANA ve IBARBOUROU. Chico Carlo. Pp. 118. 
MIGUEL pe CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. La Gita- 
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annual subscriptions 


for any non-member of The Society for the 
Advancement of Education, including—if you 
wish—your own subscription, are: 


$6 for 1; $5 each for 2 or more (Add 50¢ for 
each Canadian subscription; $1 for each 
foreign.) 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
1834 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


| enclose $ for Subscription(s) for 





Check if you wish to enter(] or renew (] 
your own subscription. 
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GREATER PURCHASING POWER.... 


during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—generally, when the cost of living is 
high. The TIAA annuity pays a level number 
of dollars regardless of economic trends, thereby 
giving greater purchasing power when the cost of 
living is low. This balanced system tends to hedge 
against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
—_— oO —_ 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 








nilla. Pp. 116. FLORENCIO SANCHEZ. M’hijo eb 
Dotor. Pp. 107, Editorial Kapelusz, Moreno 372, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 1953. 

a 

CARTWRIGHT, WILLIAM H., anno ARTHUR C. 
BINING. The Teaching of History in the United 
States. Pp. 191. Instituto Panamericano de Geogra- 
fia e Historia, Mexico 18, D. F. 1950. $3.00. 

© 

COOK, ROBERT C., ann ELEANOR A. CARROLL 
(editors). Presidents of American Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Pp, 244, Who’s Who in American Educa- 
tion, 110 7th Avenue, N., Nashville, Tenn. 1952. 

* 

DANIEL, ROBERT 8., ano C. M. LOUTTIT. Profes- 
sional Problems in Psychology. Pp. 416. Prentice- 
Hall, New York 11. 1953. $5.50. 

a 


The Story of Peace and War. Pp. 202. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York 16. 


GALT, TOM. 
Illustrated. 
1952. $2.75. 

« 

GLOVER, W. H. Farm and College: The College of 
Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin, A History. 
Pp. 462. University of Wisconsin Press, Madison 6. 
1952, $5.00. 

° 

JESSUP, FRANK W. (editor). Adult Education To- 
wards Social and Political Responsibility. Pp. 143. 
Unesco: Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
1953. 75 cents. 

© 

Lexikon der Piidagogik. Vol. I. Pp. 1196. 1952. Vol. 
II, Pp. 1238. 1953. Verlag Herder, Freiburg i.Br., 
Germany. DM 56 per volume. 

” 

SPRANGER, EDUARD. Kulturfragen der Gegenwart. 
Pp. 139. 1953. Pddagogische Perspektiven. Pp. 121. 
1952. DM 6.50. Aus Friedrich Frébels Gedankenwelt. 
Pp. 74. 1953. DM 4.00. LITT, THEODOR. Der 
lebendige Pestalozzi, Pp. 79. 1952. DM 4.60. Quelle 
& Meyer, Zeppelinstrasse 200, Heidelberg, Germany. 

9 


STILES, LINDLEY J., ano MATTIE F. 
Democratic Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
J. P. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 5. 1950. 
* 

Russian Thinkers and Europe. 

Galia 8. Bodde, translator. Pp. 199. J. W. Edwards, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 1953. Published for American 

Council of Learned Societies, 1219 16th Street, NW., 

Washington 6, D. C. 


DORSEY. 
Pp. 579. 


ZENKOVSKII, V. V. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ee Sem, 
Secondary dC ‘4 College 


Elementary ) 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
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